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Literature. 





EDUCATION. 

—_ 
The connexion between the intellectual character 
of man and his happiness and utility is so generally 
admitted by the most intelligent writers, that it must 


be soperfluous to offer any proofs of a moral phe- 
nomenon, which is disputed by none but narrow- 
minded persons, who foresee, in the general diffusion 
of national education, the diminution of their own 
The new London University, when 
completed, if it be conducted on the plan which we 
have every reason to believe will be adopted, and 
persevered in, will be an honour and an incalculable 
advantage to the country; and the details of the 
ceremony of laying the first stone of this noble 
edifice, together with the speeches subsequently 


importance. 


delivered at the dinner of the friends of the Institu- 
tion, must, we are persuaded, prove so generally 
interesting as to- render superfluous all apology for 
devoting so large a portion of our columns to the 
ubject—Edit. Kal. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U : ate ~ 


On Monday, April 30, being the day appointed for lay- 
ng the first stone of the building of this Institution, ‘his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex arrived at the site of 
he intended college, in Gower-street, shortly after three 
‘clock, and proceeded to perform the ceremony with the 

formalities. 

Arrangements had been previously made for the admis- 
on of a number of the friends and promoters of the un- 

aking by tickets; and, a considerable time before the 
bur fixed for the commencement of the ceremony, the 
te allotted for their accommodation was completely 
td. A considerable portion of the ground plot of the 
ended building was inclosed for the purpose. Three 
Hes of a square were fiited up with boards and scaffolding, 
the form of inclined planes, and set apart for the specta- 
3 the fourth consisted of a platform, where the pro- 
on was to assemble, and the foundation-stone to be 

1. No seats were provided for the accommodation of 

spectators; and the inconvenience was the more felt, 

he majority of them had arrived long before the time 

td for the laying of the stone, and were obliged to stand, 

posed to the beams of an unclouded sun, destitute of the 

le even of a canvas awning. 

he windows and balconies of the adjoining streets, 

ch could at all command a view of the ceremony, were 
ded with respectably-dressed persone of both sexes. 
inscription on the plate deposited under the foun- 

Hon-stone was read by the Rev. Mr. Cox. The follow. 


DEO*OPT: MAX: 
SEMPITERNO: ORBIS » ARCHITECTO: 
FAVENTE: «¢ 
QVOD: FELIX + FAVSTVM ° QVE: SIT: 
OCTAVVM : REGNI* ANNVM : INEVNTE- 
GEORGIO - QVARTO : BRITANNIARVM * 
REGE + 
CELISSIMVS : PRINCEPS * AVGVSTVS 
FREDERICVS* 
SUSSEXIAE * DVX° 
OMNIVM * BONARVM ° ARTIVM* PATRONVS ° 


ANTIQVISSIMI * ORDINIS > ARCHITECTONICI: 
PRAESES « APVD * ANGLOS : SVMMVS * 
PRIMVM * LONDINENSIS* ACADEMIAE : LAPIDEM « 
INTER * CIVIVM * ET: FRATRVM > 
CIRCVMSTANTIVM * PLAVSVS ° 
MANV :SVA°*LOCAVIT: 
PRID: KAL: MAII; 
OPVS: 
DIV MVLTVM : QVE : DESIDERATVM 
VRBI +» PATRIAE* COMMODISSIMVM ° 
TANDEM : ALIQVANDO : INCHOATVM °« EST * 
ANNO: SALVTIS: HVMANAE : 
M°D:C°C°C°X*X* Veirl: 
ANNO: LVCIS : NOSTRAE: 
MMMMM* DCCCXXVIT 
NOMINA * CLARISSIMORVM * VIRORVM - 
QVI. SVNT * E* CONCILIO. 
HENRICUS * DVX * NORFOLCIAE * 
HENRICVS - MARCHIO - DE» LANSDOWN - 
DOMINVS « IOANNES : RVSSELL 
IOANNES « VICECOMES : DVDLEY: ET: WARD - 
GEORGIVS - BARO* DE* AVCKLAND - 
HONORABILIS : IAC * ABERCROMBIE. 
IACOBVS * MACKINTOSH ° EQVES - 
ALEXANDER * BARING * 
HENRICVS * BROUGHAM ° 
ISAAC « LYON * GOLDSMID ° 
GEORGIVS -GROTE: 
ZAC * MACAULAY ° 
BENJAMINVS * SHAW* 
GVLIELMVS * TOOKE - 
HENRICVS * WAYMOUTH ° 
GEORGIVS ° BIRKBECK ° 
THOMAS * CAMPBELL ° 
OLINTHUS : GREGORY : 
JOSEPHVS * HUME- 
TACOBVS * MILL * 
e IOHANNES ° SMITH * 
: HENRICVS » WARBVRTON * 
IOANNES * WHISHAW 
THOMAS -: WILSON « 
GVLIELMVS .. WILKINS * ARCHITECTVS , 


TRANSLATION. 
By the good providence of the great and blessed 
God, the‘ eternal Creater of the world, (and may his fa- 
vour grant prosperity!) in the eighth year of the reign 
of George the Fourth, King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the illustrious Prince Augustus 
Frederick, Duke of Sussex, Patron of all the Liberal Arts, 
and Grand Master in England of the yery ancient Order 








of Lansdown, Lord John Russell, John Viscount Dudley 
and Ward, George Baron of Auckland, the Honourable 
James Abercrombie, Sir James Mackintosh, Alexander 
Baring, H. Brougham, Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, George 
Grote, Zachary Macaulay, George Birkbeck, Thomas 
Campbell, Olinthus Gregory, Joseph Hume, James Mill, 
Benjamin Shaw, John Smith, William Tooke, Henry 
Warburton, Henry Waymouth, John Whishaw, Thomaé 
Wilson, William Wilkins, (architect.) 


After the stone had been laid, a short prayer was read 
by Dr. Maltby, and the friends of the Institution ad- 
journed to 

THE DINNER. 
At six o’clock the friends of the Institution having as. 
eembled at the Freemason's Tavern, the great room of 
which was crowded to excess, the chair was taken by hig 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, who was supported 
by the Dukes of Norfolk and Leinster, the Marquis of 
Lansdown, Lords Carnarvon, Ebrington, Nugent, Auck- 
land, Mr. Brougham, &c. 
The cloth having been removed, 
The Chairman proposed the health of his Majesty King 
George the Fourth, which was received with enthusiasm. 
** God save the King.” 
The next toast was, ‘‘His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, (immense and protracted cheering) and the rest 
of the Royal Family.” 
The Duke of Norfolk rose to propose the health of the 
illustrious Chairman, who, to the rank and title which he 
inherited by birth, added the titles of the promoter of all 
charitable undertakings, the patron of the arts, and the 
friend of civil and religious liberty.—( Applause. ) 
The Chairman returned thanks for the compliment 
which had been paid him; at the same time, that he felt 
it more in the light ofan admonition than a compliment; 
because the terms in which his health had been proposed, 
brought more strongly to his recollection those principles, 
for the maintenance of which his family had been placed 
upon the Throne. Every circumstance which could re- 
fresh his memory upon a point which it was his duty 
never to forget, and every opportunity that arose for prove 
ing his attachment to such principles as those adverted to, 
he must always receive with avidity and pleasure. He 
wished to deal with facts, in preference to words, and 
desired not to rest on professions, but'to be judged of by 
his actions. The present undertaking, as fat as his wishes 
went, had his complete support and concurrence, and he 
should be happy, if called on, to put his shoulder to the 





wheel and co-operate with them most honestly, most 
warmly, and in a straight forward manner, without swerv- 
ing to the right or to the left. There was no rivalry, and 
there ought not to exist any jealousy, between the London 








of Free and Accepted Masons, laid, with his own hand, 
the first ‘stone of the University of London, amidst the 
plaudits of surrounding Citizens and Brothers, on the | 
thirtieth day of April, 1827. 


at length been begun in the'year of our Lord 1827, and of | 
the world 5827. . 
The names of the eminent men who’ form the Couhcil | 





is acopy: 


University and the established schools of education at 
Oxford and Cambridge. This day he felt to be one of 
the proudest of his existence, because he had enjoyed the 
honour of laying the foundation-stone of their Institution, 


This work, long and ardently desired, and adapted to ' surrounded by some of the most enlightened, the honestest, 
the wants both of the metropolis and the country, has now | and most honourable men in the country. The Royal 


Duke concluded by calling on the company to drink 


| ** Prosperity to the University of London,"—( Cheers.) _ 


Mr. Brougham rose amid loud applause, urid observed 


are—Bervard Edward Duke of Norfolk, Henry Marquis that it became his duty, in execution of the cominiaudé 


; 
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imposed on him by the Council, to return on their behalf as other establishments did in this country, it was their 


the thanks of the Institution to his Royal Highness, their 
iMustrious Chairman, who had been just now pleused, in 


intention that the lectures should be delivered during a 
space of nine months; and instead of each day’s lecture 


such terms of cordial friendship and kind feeling, to make consisting of an hour on each subject, and being given to 


mentiop of their views and objects. It was also incum- 


the pupils after such a manner that they might attend to 


bent on him to return thanks to those individuals now | it or not as they listed, in the new University each lec- 
present, and who might not belong to their body, for the | ture was first to last an hour for instruction, and then 
like cordial reception which they had given the under. | another hour, during which the professor was to examine 
taking. This task had been imposed on him (God knew) | the pupils, to see whether he had been understood by 
not on account of any peculiar fitness which he possessed ; them. A third hour was proposed to be allotted, three 


for its execution, but from the recollection of the fact that 
he was one of the earliest and most zealous (albeit, by no 
means the abkest) of the promoters of the good work. 


| times a week, to such pupils as chose, from a greater zeal 
for knowledge, to frequent the private levee of the pro- 
fessor, where he could dispense rewards and titles of 


Two years had not yet elapsed since he met, peradventure, | of honour—where he could help their deficiencies—open 


a great part of the persons now present in the midst of 
the city of London ; in that cradle of civil and religious 
liberty, near to the spot where freedom had been nurtured 
and watered by the blood of the noblest of her citizens ; 
and there had arisen an institution, well adapted mightily 
to increase those virtues, and render the principles which 


up to them matters which the instruction in the class had 
failed to expose, and thus encourage persons not only to 
Jearn what was known, but to dash into untrodden paths, 
and become discoverers in their turn. 
needful to say a word, and but a word, in reference to 
other like establishments, because he had been accused of 


He thought it 


had"been cradled and nurtured in the city of London per- | enmity to those other seats of learning, where seience had 


petual and widely extended over England, nay, to spread 
them through the world. (Applanse.) On that day cir- 
cumstances were very different from those in which they 


been preserved in the dark ages, till it burst forth with a 
power to dispel the darkness—he meant Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, those two lights of learning and science. Why he 


were at present placed. They bad before them the sneers | should be supposed to be their enemy, he was at a loss to 


of some, the more open taunts and gibes of others, accom- | i 


imagine. Was it because he'had the misfortune not to 


panied by the faint hopes of many, the ardent good wishes | receive his edycation on the classic banks of the Cam or 


of some, and the deep execrations of the enemies of hu- 
man improvement, who were the enemies of light and 


the Isis? That might be a reason for envy, but not for 
enmity. But he trusted he should not be compared to 


and liberty. (car, hear.) But now these early clouds | that short-sighted animal, which pronounced the fruit to 


and mists were dispelled, two anxious years had passed 
over their heads, and, amid the variations of the fortunes 
of the empire, with much to dishearten and drive all, but 


be sour because he could not taste it. With respect to 
Cambridge, should he malign a place where those pur- 
suits in which he had himself delighted, and from which 


them, to despair, they had surmounted their difficulties— | the business of life had with difficulty withdrawn him ? 


they had triumphed over secret cavillers—they had de- 
feated more open enemies—and they had lived to see their 
walls rise amidst the plaudits of thousands of their fellow 
citizens, and the good wishes of all who wished well to 
their kind in every corner of the world. (Cheers.) These 
were works of wisdom, as well as of beneficence, and they 
who lent their hands to them built a fabric on to quick- 
sand of human policy; on e foundation, where no winds 
of popular opinion could dissipate their labours, or no 
slipperiness of human parties cause the fabric to fall; but 
they engraved on an eternal pillar their names, to be 
handed down to a grateful and admiring posterity. (Loud |r 
cheering.) We decried the occupation of no man, but he | ¢ 


«* Me vero primum 4ulces ante omnia Musee 
Quarum sacra fero ingenti perculsus amore 
Accipiant.” J 


Was he the man to condemn that place which had pro- 


duced a Newton, who had been succeeded, in the same so- 
ciety, by a Wodehouse and a Babbage? Could he ma- 
lign Oxford, that seat of classical learning, which, of all 
men, none more revered than he? Could he despise the 
University which had trained the Coplestones, the. Wheat- 
leys, and others, whom it would only bewilder the assem-' 
bly in a maze of conflicting admiration were he to enume- 


ate. He must be short sighted indeed who could not see 
he claims of Oxford in this our day; of Oxford, which 


could not help contrasting that day's work with the works | almost rivalled Cambridge in science, at atime when Cam- 


of others, which held but a passing interest, and glorying 


bridge was overtaking Oxford in classical literature. He 


with mighty exultation at the gratification of the purest | expressed the unmeasured joy and the most indecorous 
ambition which could gild the course of any man—the | exultation with which he looked at this day’s work, which 


erection of monuments to the genius, the knowledge, and 
the happiness of mankind. He who pressed on in this | i 


had been performed by the illustrious Chairman, with this 


nstrument (the trowel) which he (Mr. Brougham) held in 


course, faltered not, nor failed; every step he took he made | his hand. Contrasting this serene height with that more 


good; whiile othese might be likened to that being who, 
as the poet fabled, rolled upwards a stone, which instantly | ¢ 
rolled down again, to disappoint, if not to overwhelm.— 
(Hear, hear.) 

** Nam petere imperium, quod inane est, nec datur unquam; 
Atque in eo semper durum sufferre laborem ; 

Hoc est adverso nixantem trudere monte 

Saxum ¢ quod tamenh a sumMmMo jam vertice rursum 

Volvitur, et plani raptim petit equora campi.” 
(Cheers.)--Little now remained to complete the work which 
had been begun. Ile should state the intentions of the 


boggy level which they occupied when he last addressed 


hem, he felt there was much matter for congratulation. 


He would now repeat, historically, what he had then said 
prophetically, when, describing their institution, in the 
words of the poet, he told them it would be 


** As some tall cliff that lifts its lofty form 
Swells from the vale, and midway meets the storm,, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


The Learned Gentleman sat down amidst loud cheering. 


The Chairman said the toast he had now ¢o propose was 


Council with respect to the great task which they had un- | immediately connected with the concluding observations of 
dertaken. One of their principal cares must be in the | his Honourable Friend who had just sat down. When 
choice of teachers, and it was an unanimous resolution of | the Honourable Gentleman stated that no jealousy should 
the Council—a resolution to which, as a body, and as} exist between this and other similar institutions, he stated 
individuals, they had strictly adbered, to select no teacher, | jt, not as a member of either of those Universities himself; 





except on the ground of merit. They were resolved to 
prefet the worthiest, even though he should happen to be | 
the least known ; and to select a candidate whose merits 
were greater, rather than the better recommended, but | 
less meritorious, competitor. Instead of devoting only 
three or four months of the year to the education of youth, 


but at his (the Chairman’s) left sat a Noble Friend (the 
Marquis of Lansdown) who had the happiness and the ho- 
nour to belong to one of the Universities, who had distine 
guished himself in his collegiate career, and whose princi- 
ples they all. knew and admired, and none more so than 
the individual who now addressed the meeting. _ [ This al- 


lusion to the Noble Marquis was received in the most 
marked and enthusiastic manner by the asserbly.] He 
was satisfied that his Noble Friend (though a staunch sup- 
porter of his.own alma mater ) felt no jealousy towards the 
new Institution. As a proof that they entertained no feel- 
ings, except friendly ones, for the established Universities, 
he had to propose, as the next toast, ‘* His Royal High. 
ness the Duke of Gloucester, and the University of Cam. 
bridge,” and ** Lord Grenville, and the University of Ox. 
ford.”"—( Applause. ) 

The Marquis of Lansdown rose to return thanks, but 
was some moments before he could obtain a hearing, in 
Consequence of the continued cheering. After the most 
unexpected mark of approbation which his Royal High. 
ness had conferred on him, in connecting his name with 
one of the two venerable bodies to whose long existence in 


this country, and instrumentality in promoting piety and ~ 


literature, the present state of this country was mainly at. 
tributable, he thought it necessary to return some expres. 
sion of gratitude for the favours. conferred on him. He. 
should state, in a few words, the respect he felt for the 


University referred to; and he did not think it inconsist- ' 


ent to couple with a most ardent wish for its prosperity, @ 


desire that the new Institution should succeed. The exe. 


tension of science in one quarter could not be inimical to 
the extension of science in another. It was his ardent 
hope that Cambridge might long continue the chosen ree 
ceptacle of science, to which the opulent classes should ap. 


proach, while the London University supplied another . 


class of the community with useful information.. That Ine 
stitution might follow Cambridge concurrently in tracing 
a less elevated, but, perhaps, a more extended course, 
Embracing, as it did, a field of the largest instruction, he 
trusted it would continue to grow with the growth, and in. 
crease along with the prosperity, of that great city in which 


liberty: science, and those arts which were connected 
with the commerce and prosperity of a country, went ine 
variably hand in hand. He hoped it would be understood, 


it was situated. A corresponding increase might always 
be traced between the love of literature and the love of 


when the plan of the new Institution was developed, that, — 


so far from any rivalry being intended, the common aim 
which its promoters had in view was, the advancement of 
science and learning in all. As the Institution advanced, 
he was convinced it would reconcile and attract to itself 
the good opinions of every class. 

*¢ The Royal Society, and all other Societies instituted 
for the encouragement of Science, Arts and Literature.” 

Dr. Maltby returned thanks on behalf of the Royal 
Society. 

Many other appropriate and liberal toasts were given, 
which we pass over, to transcribe another speech of Mr. 
Brougham, upon his health having been drunk. 

Mr. Brougham was extremely overpowered with the 
great kindness with which he had been received on more 
than one occasion in the course of the evening. He re 
turned his heartfelt thanks for the favours done him. His 
Royal Highness could not have connected his name with 
any subject which he had more at heart than the diffusion 
of useful knowledge: not even the University of London, 
which was only one of the great engines for the diffusion 
of information, so many of which they now saw put ia 
motion—all actuated, without any rivalry, in pursuing 
the same glorious race. He congratulated the assembly 
on the progress which had been made, and that they had 
lived to see their opinions not only not opposed, but hardly 
even laughed at. So ridiculous had the conduct of the 
deriders become, that their jest had ceased to be a je# 
among the jesters, and the joke was now turned againt 
the jesters themselves. A man who might have run hi 
little career twenty years ago, and indulged in jokes agains 
the diffusion of knowledge, would now be stared at asif 
he were a person of doubtful sanity, and might chance # 
come under the protection of the Keeper of the Great Seal 
for the time being. At best he was more the cause of wi 





in others than witty in his own person. To have lived 
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see their enemies silenced, and the press no longer spend- 
ing its gall against its own parent and nursing mother, the 
diffusion of knowledge, whereof the press.was the grand 
instrument; to have lived to see knowledge raise her 
head, perhaps he might have said her mitred head, even 
in Courts and Palaces; to have lived to see no chance of 
parliamentary opposition ; to have lived to see the pulpit 
utterly silenced, if not converted to be a creature of the 
spread of information ; to have lived to see the Ministers 
of that religion, which, in its outset, was preached to the 
poor, the poor being preachers as well as objccis of preach- 
ing; to have lived to see them acknowledge, that religion 
never strikes its roots deeper than in a heart which is wa- 
tered with knowledge from the fountain of true learning : 
for all these benefits he, for one, must express his gratitude 
to the Great Disposer of events, and, under Providence, 
to the eoadjutors with whom he (Mr. B.) had been favoured 
men neither to be deterred by the frowns of power, nor 
chilled by the sneers of railers, nor frozen by the interests 
of self-love, nor seared by the fear of offending not so 
much those in high stations, as those who, in honest nature, 
have strong, though, perhaps, not unamiable prejudices, 
which last was a great bar. To have lived to see himself 
surrounded by men of this stamp, actuated by such mo- 
tives—inder the guidance of so great a discretion—making 
effective that zeal which, while it reached its object, dis- 
armed its antagonist—this was the happiness which he, in 
common with his coadjutors, enjoyed. When the friends 
of knowledge wished for improvement, they could not dis- 
connect from their minds that country which had been re- 
cently created by that illugtrious individual, the Liberator 
of South America. He was more glorious in that title 
than in the name of Emperor, which he declined for the 
good of his countrymen, lest the possession of imperial 
power should damage their safety, to conquer and fix the 
possession of which, had alone made power grateful to 
him. He, (Mr. Brougham,) therefore, invited the as- 
sembly to express their sentiments, under the conviction 
that the proceedings of that night would reach across the 
ocean, and animate the Liberator of South America in the 
performance of a patriot’s most sacred duty—retirement 
from power, when retaining it would be dangerous to the 
safety or happiness of his country. 

‘* The health of General Bolivar, and Prosperity to the 
advancement of Knowledge in South America,”’ was then 
drunk with applause. 

‘6 The Duke of Norfolk and the Council.” 

“The health of Dr. Birkbeck, and Prosperity to the 
Mechanics’ Institution.” 

- The healths of the Duke of Leicester, Lords Carnarvon, 
Nugent, and Ebrington, were then drunk, and these No- 
blemen severally returned thanks. 

Several other toasts were drank, and the conviviality of 
the evening was protracted to a late hour. 





Eales, Romances, Ke. 


ORIGINAL. 








THE COTTAGE OF THE PEAK. 


—-_>—. 

Near tho wild and romantic village of Castleton, 
in the peak of Derbyshire, deep embowered in the 
shady recesses of a grove, situated in Middleton Dale, 
standsa neat and humble cottage. The whitewashed 
walls and the antique gothic windows, round which 
the woodbine. has twined in many a gay festoon, 
the tendrils of which are also mingled with the briar- 
Tose, mark that humble contentment dwells therein. 
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of the year, the snow-drop and modest primrose, to 
the pride of the parterre, the rose. ‘There the boun- 
tiful stores of Divine Providence are scattered in rich 
profusion. The hazel grove, that surrounds the cot- 
tage, sheds a pleasing and holy calmness around the 
spot: through the middle of the grove runs a de- 
lightful and winding rivulet, making silver music as 
it glides sweetly along its overshaded banks; now 
hid by the foliage, and, anon, seen gliding over its 
smooth and shining pebbled bed. The surrounding 
country is bounded by a long range of hills far as 
the eye can reach, until they appear to mingle with 
the horizon. 

The former inmates of this cottage were a clergy- 
man, and his only daughter, a lovely being, innocent 
and pure.as the first winds of heaven—blooming in 
all the glow of health, youth, and beauty; and the 
chastened spirit that sat in her soft blue eye never 
failed to fix the attention upon this bright and beau- 
tiful creature : her hair, which was of a bright flaxen, 
hung in wild luxuriant ringlets, shading @ neck that 
outvied the alabaster in smoothness and colour. She 
was the delight of her father, and the admiration of 
all their little circle of acquaintance. 

It was a lovely evening in July, already had the 
sun far advanced in the west, and a gray misty twi- 
light was shading the distant hills from the eye: Jes- 
sica was wandering by the side of the rivulet, twining 
a wreath of flowers to present to her beloved and ho- 
noured parent: All was silent around, save the part- 
ing vesper song of the feathered warblers, and the 
distant tinkling of the sheep-bell; when, suddenly, 
her ear was saluted with the melodious tones of a 
flageolet. The air was simple, yet, was “ passing 
sweet ;” and was rendered exquisitely dear to her, 
being her deceased mother’s favourite air. Jessica 
attentively listened, as the strain became more dis- 
tinct ; and as the minstrel, approached, she had an 
opportunity of marking his fine noble features, un- 
perceived by him. His high forehead was delicately 
pale, and his cheeks, although slightly tinctured with 
the heat of the sun, wore the hue of health and vi- 
gour ; his eyes were black, and glanced forth such 
brightness as told of the deep impassioned soul within. 
His carriage was easy and graceful, and denoted 
something superior to what his dress and external 
appearance indicated. He had almost arrived at the 
bottom of the glen, before he observed Jessica was 
gazing upon him, so intently had he been engaged 
with his favourite melody. Having apologized for 
his rude minstrelsy, he entered into conversation with 
the enchanting being before him. Suffice it to say, 
that before they parted, he obtained a promise for 
another meeting on the following evening. His fer- 
tile imagination had depicted, in his day-dreams, a 
beauty, but he perceived it was wanting the soul of 
the paragon of beauties which he had discovered. 
The evening star shed its first faint beam upon the 
stilly waters, and the valley became enveloped in a 
beautiful mist that made the dew-drops glisten, as 
they hung upon leaf-and flower. ; 

Jessica returned, with a hurried step, towards her 
home; and her father met her as she entered the 
door, and observed a tremor in her step, and a slight 
flush upon her bewitching countenance. She pre- 








At one end of the cottage the dark ivy has clung to 
the walls, twining itself around the chimney, giving 
it a most venerable and antique appearance. A beau- 
tiful garden is spread around, in which flowers are 
almost constantly in bloom ; from the first offspring 


sented him with the bouquet of flowers, composed of 





tered upon the manly and noble figure of the 
stranger. She had never dreamed of love; never 
knew there existed such a passion, except an univer- 
sal one, as taught her by her pious father. 

On the following evening, agreeable to her pro- 
mise, she repaired to the glen, and as the first sound 
of the flageolet saluted her ear, her heart beat with 
a fearful ecstacy she had never before experienced, 
and her emotions were undefinable. The sensations, 
which this interview created, were to her new ; and 
as Charles Mowbray approached her, she shrunk 
back, afraid she had betrayed too much eagerness in 
being at the destined spot before the appointed time. 
After this interview their meetings became regular, 
and their attachment ripened into a deep and eter- 
nal love. 

One evening, after they had parted, Charles ima- 
gined he heard a faint scream, and rushing towards 
the place from whence the sound proceeded, dis- 
covered Jessica in the rude grasp of a stranger, 
apparently some person of distinction by the rich- 
ness of his dress. 

“ Villain! leave go thy hold,” exclaimed Charles, 
aiming a blow at the stranger, who dexterously 
warded it off, at the same time sullenly loosing 
his grasp, and partly unsheathing a rich diamond- 
hilted sword; but hastily returning it to its sheath, 
exclaimed, with a sneer,—“ Did I not fear to stain 
my sword with a peasant’s blood, thon shouldst 
rue thine impertinence.”’—*“ Although my dress in- 
dicates poverty,’’ retorted Charles, with indignation, 
“J have that within me which will not brook the 
insults of a better man than thou art.”—* This is 
no time for parleying,” returned the stranger ; “I 
will await thy return.” Charles conducted Jessica 
to her residence, and hastily returning, found the 
stranger waiting for him. 

“ Peasant !”” begun the stranger, in a tone of great 
indignation ‘and irritation, “ thou hast this day cast 
such a stain upon my name, that nothing but either 
thy blood or mine can wash so foul a blot away: 
here, take thy choice of the weapons,” at the same 
time offering him a brace of pistols, “I insist upon 
having reparation before we leave this spot.” 
Charles, without replying, took a pistol, and re 
tired a short distance for the rencounter: they fired 
both at the same moment, as if by a preconcerted 
signal; each shot took effect, and they sank to rise 
no more. 

Baron de Mowbray had made a solemn vow, never 
to take rest until he discovered the abode of his 
brother, who was an exile: chance or fate directed 
his steps to the place of his banishment—and they 
met, but to part in death: they had each committed 
fratricide. 

It was still twilight, and the anxious heart of Jes- 
sica throbbed with unceasing pain to know the re- 
sult of the quarrel between Charles and the stranger. 
She requested her father to walk with her down the 
glen, with which he cheerfully complied. They had 

reached the bottom of the glen, and had but to turn 

one short winding in the path, which discovered to the 

horrified view of Jessica the lifeless body of Charles, 

and at a short distance, that of his antagonist. She 

burst into a violent paroxysm of grief; and from 

that moment a silent madness bereft her of her rea. 


the rose, violet, lily, and woodbine, which she had | ‘on; she gradually declined like the lily of the valley, 
alternately twined and mingled together. 
They retired early to rest, but Jessica went to a 


and the next spring saw the wild flowers bloom 
above her grave. R. 
Manchester. 





sleepless piilow ; for her whole thoughts were cen- 
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** They loved not as the many love, 
Nor shared their hopes, nor owned their joy; 
Vet loved—the bursting beart can prove, 
How deeply, fondly, hopeiessly !” 
The damps of death were gathering fast 
Upon her forehead pale ; 
Hoarse shriek’d the raven to the blast, 
Wild rose the Benshee’s wail. 


And fair she was, green Erin’s flower, 
The rose in summer bloom ; 

Yet welcome was the darksome hour, 
And welcome was the tomb. 


For now again on him she leaned, 
The loved of sorrowing years ; 

And once again on Aileen beamed 
Fond eyes through gathering teurs. 


And now the vale of death to tread 
Was sweet, and sweet to die; 

‘And seemed as brightening round her spread 
The halo pure of joy. 

Yet ob! or ere the spirit past 
Far o'er these realms of woe, 

How thrill’d the fond, long look, the last ; 
The severed only know. 


And he, ‘tis be, the loved, must close 
Her beauteous eyes in night ; 

Those glaring orbs that still repose 
On him their dying light. 

Alas, alas! but falsehood now 
Has wrought its demon spell ; 

A holy calm is on her brow, 
And oh, the dead sleep well 

** And in her coffin she is mine,” 
The heart-struck mourner cried ¢ 

«* Now wholly mine; nor from that shrine 
Can treachery more divide !"” 


** Now all my own !""—-And watch to keep 
Where her dear relics lay, 
Unseen he stole to pray and weep, - 
And sigh long hours away. 
For they had loved in fate’s despite, 
As years on years past on ; 
And distant far the beacon light, 
Yet brightly aye it shone : 
And love, a fickle wayward thing, 
When smiles a cloudless sky, 
An angel tow’rs with guardian wing, 
When ewell the billows high. 
And Jove that sports in summer bow'r 
As goss'mer light may be; 
Reserved for fortune's stermy bour 
Its stronger mastery. 
And they two met but once again, 
Jt was in hour of doom ; 
And bleeding, pierced in every vein, 
Love proud defied the tomb. 








Farewell mother! now I leave thee, 
And thy love speakabli 

One to cherish—who may grieve me; 

One to trust——-who may deceive me; 
Farewell mother !—fare thee well! 


Farewell father !—thou art smiling, 
Yet there’s sadness on thy brow— 

A mingled joy and langour—wiling 

All my heart, from that beguiling 
Tenderness, to which I go.— 

Farewell father !—thou didst bless me, 
Ere my lips thy name could tell ; 

He may wound, who should caress me, 

Who should solace—may oppress me; 
Father! guardian !—fare thee well! 


Farewell sister /—thou art twining 
Round me, in affection deep, 

Gazing on my garb so shining, 

Wishing ** joy”—but ne’er divining 
Why a blessed bride should weep. 

’ Farewell.sister !—have we ever 

Suffer'd wrath our breasts to ewell ? 

E’er gave looks or words that sever 

Those who should be parted ?—never ! 
Sister—dearest !—fare thee well! 


Farewell brother !—thou art brushing 
Gently off, these tears of mine, 
And the grief that fresh was gushing, 
Thy most holy kiss.is hushing ; 
Can I e’er meet love like thine? 
Farewell !. brave and gentle brother, 
Thou—more dear than words may tell 
Love me yet—although another 
Claims Janthe !—Father !—mother !— 
All belov’d ones—fare ye well! M.L.B. 


SS Le 
NEW PATENTS. 


To. Aristides Franklin Mornay, of Ashburton-house, 
Putney Heath, for improvements in preparing for smelt- 
ing and in smelting ores, or in extracting from 
such ores.—-Dated the 27th of March, 1827.—6 months 
allowed to enrol specification. A 

To Matihew Bush, of Dalmonach, Print Field,’ near 
a by Dumbarton, ye for 2 ne ee 
in machinery or apparatus for ting calico er 
fabrics.—27th March.—6 months. 

To Bennett be geecncae of Nene on, ener 
for processes and apparatus for printing and preparin 
for manufacture yarns, of linen, cotton, ak, woollen, ue 
—3ist March.—6 months. 

To Henry Astney Stothert, of Bath, founder, for im- 
pepvemants on, or additions to, ploughs.—¢th April 
months. 

To John Paterson Reid, Glasgow, for improvements on 
power looms.—4th of April.—6 months. 

To J. Tilt, of Prospect-place, St. George, Southwark, 
for improvements in mar and in the mode of apply- 
ing heat to the brine.—4th of April.—6 months. 

‘o E. Cowper, of Clapham-road- place, Surrey, for his 
Kore in printing music.—5th of April.—6 months. 

To J. S. Broadwood, of Great Pulteney-street, West- 
minster, for certain a in‘grand piano-fortes.— 
9th of April.—-6 mon 








rouleau at the bottom of the dress. Gold-colour satin sah, 
The head-dress consists of a gold-colour satin close or skul} 
cap, pointed in front, and edged with a single row of pearl, 
large double plaits of gold.colour crepe lisse, stiffened and 
edged with a narrow band. of white satin, sutround thy 
head like rays; and behind is a long ornament of plaited 
riband, terminating in a bow similar to the net worn by the 
Neapolitans to contain the hair. Ear-rings, nécklace, and 
— of amethysts. White kid gloves, and white satig 


EvENING Dress.—Turkish satin dress of pale blue; 
the corsage made close to, the arf and trimmed rou 
the bust with embroidered blond; shallow in front, by 
deep and full on the shoulders and back. The sleeves a 
short, and composed of’ perpendicular rows of blond 
in a blue satin band round the arm. The skirt has a vey 
deep flounce of scolloped blond lace, of a new and elegay 
pattern, headed by an open diamond-shape satin trimming, 
with a band passing longitudinally through each space, ad 
forming a St. Andrew's cross at every change. Beneu! 
the flounce are narrow rouleaux entwined. The hes 
dress is a toque of gartet-blue satin, with a train band 
various coloured stones. Three ostrich feathers are plac 
in front, and two, falling low, on each side. Th 
ear-rings, necklace, and bracelets, are of filigree gold, wih 
medallions of different coloured stones. Gold chain ai 

















~ | eye-glass, watch, chain, and trinkets. White kid glors, 
shoes. 


trimmed; white satin 


The Beauties of Chess. 





‘* Ludimas ofigiem velli,”—Vina. 
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SOLUTIONS TO GAME CEXXKIx. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Queen......G-—8X 1 Castle ......B—8 
2 Queen -D—5X : | Castle coveee Bam? 
3 Castle......A—7X 8 King ......A—7 
@ Queen ...A—5X 4 King ......B=—8 
5 Queen ...D—8X 5 King sccceeAmn} 
6 Knight ooo C—m6X 6 ing cccdee Anh 


q Queen... oe Aw5X Mate. 


NQ.CXL. || 
The white to move, and checkmate in three moves 
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‘NEW ARRANGEMENT OF GOD SAVE THE KING. 


TO THR EDITOR OF THE HARMONICON. 

§m,—I have been flattered into the notion that the fol- 
lowing modification of our national anthem may not be 
uninteresting to some of the numerous readers,—at least 
some of the musical ones, of your entertaining magazine, 
by a few friends who have professed to be much amused, 
and, by displaying to them, in the first instance, only the 
three parts under the air, and thence niring them to 
determine that air, also somewhat puzzled by it. 

The fine, grand simplicity of this tune has always struck 
me as affording scope for great amplification, and I have, 








SoloinG. (First set in F.) 


=< 


accordingly, indulged, from time to time, in numerous 
modes of treating it. My late father toak much the same 
view of it, and has also. amused himself and his friends 
with it in various shapes—three or four of which are ex- 
tant and much esteemed. 

An article which appeared in the Harmonicon, several 
months back, on this prolific theme, though having prin- 
cipally for its object to remonstrate against the whimsical 
freaks of our great vocalists, in twisting and twirling about 
the name of the Deity, in their frequent performance of 
our anthem, at the theatres, concerts, &c., has been duly 


Visors 1. 
P 
Trio in C. (First set in Bp.) 
Vioum 2. 
Visas. 
Basso. 





noticed, and after remarking on the innumerable adapta- 
tions of it, good, bad, and indifferent, has distinguished 
Beethoven's admirable variations from the mass, and also 
paid tribute to the ingenious and effective engrafting of 
this noble scion on his celebrated coronation anthem, by 
Mr. Attwood. In conclusion, we have certainly reason, 
as a nation, to be proud of this fine air, and do wisely in 
stamping it as our own, under its now universal title of 
** National Anthem,” nor can the national character be 
well more exalted than by pointing to it as an epitome of 
that character.—I am, &c. S. WEBBE. 
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She Bouquet. 


“1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hare 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 


CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH. 


BY MRS. ROWSON, 
Author of Victoria, the Inquisitor, Fille de Chambre, &c. 





—>>_ 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

Sense of Propricty — inherent in the Female 

som. 

**T cannot think we‘have done exactly right in going 
out this evening, Mademoiselle,” said Charlotte, seating 
herself when she entered her apartment: ‘‘nay, I am 
sure it was not right, for I expected to be very happy, but 
was sadly disappointed.” 

** It was your own fault then,” replied Mademoiselle; 
** I am sure my cousin omitted nothing that could serve 
to render the evening agreeable.” 

* True,” said Charlotte; ** but I thought that the gen- 
tlemen were too free in their manner ; I wonder how you 
could suffer them to behave as they did.” 

** Prithee, don’t be such a foolish little prude,” said the 
artful woman, affecting anger. ‘* I invited you to go, in 
hopes it would divert you, and be an agreeable change of 
scene ; however, if your delicacy was hurt by the beha- 
viour of the gentlemen, you need not go again ; so there 
let it rest.” 

** I do not intend to go again,” said Charlotte, gravely, 
taking off her bonnet, and beginning to prepare for bed : 
** J ah sure if Madame Du Pont knew we had been out 
to-night, she would be very angry; and it is ten to one 
but she hears of it by some means or other.” 

‘“* Nay, Miss,” said La Rue, ‘perhaps your mighty 
sense of propriety may lead you to tell her yourself; and 
in order to avoid the censure you would incur, should she 
hear of it by accident, throw the blame on me ; but I con- 
fess I deserve it; it will be a very kind return for that par- 
tiality which led me to prefer you before any of the other 
ladies. But perhaps it will give you pleasure,” continued 
she, letting fall some hypocritical tears, **to see me de- 
prived of bread, and, for an action which by the most 
rigid could only be considered an ‘inadvertency, lose my 
place and character, ard be driven again into the world, 
where I have already suffered all the evils attendant on 
poverty.” 

This was touching Charlotte in the most vulnerable 
part. She rose from her seat, and taking Mademoiselle’s 
hand—“* You know, my dear La Rue,” said she ** 1 love 
you too well to do any thing that might injure you in my 
governess’s opinion. Iam only sorry we went out this 
evening.” 

** I don’t believe it, Charlotte,” said she, assuming a 
little vivacity ;-** for if you had not gone out, you would 
not have seen the gentleman who met us crossing the 
field; and I rather think you were pleased with his conver- 
sation.” 

** J had seen him once before,” replied Charlotte, ** and 
thought him an agreeable man; and you know one is 
always pleased to see a person with whom one has passed 
several cheerful hours. But,” said she, pausing, and 
drawing the letter from her pocket, while a gentle suffu- 
sion of vermition tinged her neck and face, ** he gave me 
this letter; what shall I do with it ?” 

+s Read it, to be sure,” returned Mademoiselle. 

IT am afraid—I ought not,” said Charlotte. ‘ My 
mother has often told me I should never read a letter 
given me by a young man without first giving it to her.” 

** Lord bless you, my dear girl,” cried the teacher, 
smiling, ** have you a mind ¢o be in leading strings all 
your lifetime ? Prithee open the letter, read it, and judge 
for yourself. If you show it to your mother, the conse. 


quence will be, you will be taken from school, and a strict 
guard kept over you: so you will stand no chance of ever 
seeing the smart young officer again.” 

** I should not like to leave school yet,” replied Char- 
lotte, ‘till I have attained a greater proficiency in my 
Italian and music. “But you can, if you please, Made- 


] moiselle, take the letter back to Montraville, and tell him 


I wish him well, but cannot with any propriety enter into 
a clandestine correspondence with him.” She laid the 
letter on the table, and began to undress herself. 

‘* Well,” said La Rue, **I vow you are an unaccountable 
girl: have ‘you no curiosity to see the inside now? For 
my part I could no more let a letter addressed to me 
lie unopened s0 long, than I could work miracles: he 
writes a good hand,”’ continued she, turning the letter to 
look at the superscription. 

. ‘*°Tis well enough,” said Charlotte, drawing it towards 
er. 

‘* He is a genteel young fellow,” said La Rue, care- 
lessly folding up her apron at the same time; **but I 
think he is marked with the small pox.” 

**O you are greatly mistaken,” said Charlotte eagerly : 
**he has a remarkably clear skin and fine complexion.” 

** His eyes, if I could judge by what I saw,” said La 
Rue, ‘are gray, and want expression.” 

‘* By no means,” replied Charlotte, ** they are the most 
expressive eyes I ever saw.” 

** Well, child, whether they are gray or black is of no 
consequence ; you have determined not to read his letter, 
so itis likely you will never either see or hear from him 
again.” 

Charlotte took up the letter, and Mademoiselle con- 
tinued— 

** He is most probably going to America; and if ever 
you should hear any account of him, it may possibly be 
that he is killed. Though he loved you ever so fervently, 
and though his last breath should be spent in prayer for 
your happiness, it can be nothing to you: you can feel 
nothing for the fate of the man whose letters you will 
not open, and whose sufferings you will not alleviate, by 
permitting him to think you would remember him when 
absent, and pray for his safety.” 

Charlotte still held the letter in her hand; her heart 
swelled at the conclusion of Mademoiselle’s speech; and a 
tear dropped on the wafer that closed it. 

‘* The wafer is not dry yet,’’ said she, ‘*and sure there 
can be no great harm.” She hesitated; La Rue was si- 
Llent. ‘*I may read it Mademoiselle, and return it after- 
wards.” 

** Certainly,” replied Mademoiselle. 

*¢ At any rate, I am determined not to answer it,” con- 
tinued Charlotte, as she opened the letter. 

Here let me stop to make one remark, and trust me my 
heart aches while I write it: but certain I am, that when 
a woman has stifled the sense of shame in her own bosom, 
and lost sight of the basis on which reputation, honour, 
and every thing that should be dear to the female heart, 
rests, she grows hardened in guilt, and will spare no pains 
to bring down innocence and beauty to the shocking level 
with herself; and this proceeds from that diabolical spirit 
of envy, which repines at seeing another in the full pos- 
session of that respect and esteem which she can no longer 
hope to enjoy. 

Mademoiselle eyed the unsuspecting Charlotte, as she 
perused the letter, with a malignant pleasure. She saw 
the contents had awakened new emotions in her youthful 
bosom: she encouraged her hopes, calmed her fears, and 
before they parted for the night, it was determined that 
she should meet Montraville on the ensuing evening. 


—- 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Domestic Pleasure planned. 
“+! think, my dear,” said Mrs. Temple, Jaying her 


lotte’s birth day: now I have formed a little scheme in 
my own mind, to give her an agreeable surprise ; and if 
you have no objection, we will send for her home on that 
day.” Temple pressed his wife’s hand, in token of ap 
probation, and she proceeded—** You know the ‘little al. 
cove at the bottom of the garden, of which Charlotte is 5 
fond? I have an inclination to deck this out in a fanci. 
ful manner, and invite all her little friends to partake of 
a collation of fruit, sweetmeats, and other things suitably 
to the general taste of young guests, and to make it mor 
pleasing to’ Charlotte, she shall be mistress of. the feas 
and entertain her visitors in this alcove. I know she vill 
be delighted; and to complete all, they shall have some 
tuusic, and finish with a dance.” 

‘*A very fine plan indeed,” said Temple, smiling; 
**and you really suppose I will wink at your indulging 
the girl in this manner? You will quite spoil her, Lucy, 
indeed you will.” 

**She is the only.child we have,” said Mrs. Temple, 
the whole tenderness of a mother adding animation to her 
fine countenance; but it was withal tempered so sweetly 
with the meek affection and kind compliance of the wife, 
that as she paused, expecting her husband’s answer, he 
gazed at her tenderly, and found he was unable to refuse 
her request. : 

** She is a good girl,” said Temple. 

‘* She is, indeed,” replied the fond mother exultingly, 
‘‘ a grateful, affectionate girls and I am sure will aever 
lose sight of the duty she owes her parents.” 

“ © Tf she does,” said he, * she must forget the example 
set her by the best of mothers.” 

Mrs. Temple could not reply; but the delightful sen. 
sation that dilated her heart, sparkled in her intelligent 
eyes, and heightened the vermilion on her cheeks. 

Of all the ‘pleasures of which the human mind jis sen. 
sible, there is none equal to that which warms and ex. 
pands the bosom, when we were listening to‘commends 
tions bestowed upon us by a beloved-object, and are con 
ecious of having deserved them. 

Ye giddy flutterers in the fantastic round of dissipation, 
who eagerly seek pleasure in the lofty dome, rich treat, 
and midnight revel—tell me, thoughtless daughters of 
folly, have you ever found the phantom you have so long 
sought with such unremitted assiduity? Has she not 
always eluded your grasp, and when you have drank out 
of the cup she offers, have you not found the draught 
strongly tinctured with the bitter dregs of disappointment? 
I know you have: your wan cheek, sunken eye, and 
haggard look, proclaim it. Pleasure is a vain illusion; 
she draws you on to a thousand follies, errors, and vices, 
and then leaves you to deplore your haplessness. 

Look, my dear friencs, at yonder lovely virgin arrayed 
in a white robe, devoid of ornament; behold the meek- 
ness of her countenance, the modesty of her manners; her 
handmaids are Humility, Piety, Filial Love, Conjugal 
Affection, Benevolence, and Industry: her name is Con- 
tent. She holds in her hand the cup of true felicity, and 
and when you have once formed an intimate acquaint 
ance with these, her companions, and her attendants, you 
must admit them as your bosom friends and chief coun- 
sellors,——then, whatever may be your situation in life, the 
meck-eyed virgin will immediately take up her abode with 
you. 

Is poverty your portion ?—she will lighten your labours, 
preside at your frugal board, and watch your quiet slum- 
bers. 

Is your state mediocrity ?—she will heighten every bless 
ing you enjoy, by informing you how grateful you should 


.| be to that bountiful Providence who might have placed 


you in the most abject situation ; and, by teaching you to 
weigh your blessings against your deserts, show you how 
much more you receive, than you deserve. 

Are you possessed of affluence ?—W hat an inexhaustible 
fund of happiness will she lay before you! To relieve the 








hand on her husband's arm, as they were walking to- 
gether in the garden, ‘I think next Wednesday is Char- 


distressed, redress the injured, and to perform all the good 
works of peace and mercy. : 
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Content, my dear reader, will blunt even the arrows of 
adversity, so that they cannot materially harm you. She 
will dwell in the humblest cottage; she will attend you 
even to @ prison. Her parent is Religion ;—her sisters, 
Paticnce and Hope. She will pass with you through life 
smoothing the rough paths, and treading to earth those 
thorns which every one meets with on the journey through 
life. She will soften the pains of sickness, continue with 
you even in the cold gloomy hour of death, and cheering 
you with the smiles of her heaven-born sister, Hope, lead 
you triumphantly to a blissful eternity. 

I confess | have rambled strangely from my story : but, 
if I have been so lucky as to point out the road to happi- 
ness, why should I omit so good an opportunity? The 
very basis of true peace of mind is a desire to make all the 
wild as happy as one’s self ; and, from my soul, do I pity 
the selfish being, who, remembering the little bickerings 
of anger, envy, and fifty other disagreeables to which 
frail mortality is subject, would wish to avenge the affront 
which pride whispers to him he has received. For my 
own part, I can truly declare, there is not a human being 
in the universe whose prosperity I should not rejoice in, 
and to whose happiness I would not contribute to the ut- 
most limit of my power; and may my offences be no more 
remembered in the day of general retribution, than as 
from my soul I forgive every offence or injury received 
from a fellow-creature! Who would exchange the rapture 
of such a reflectief for all the gaudy tinsel which the 
world calls pleasure? 

But to return—Content dwelt in Mrs. Temple’s bosom, 
and spread a charming animation over her countenance, 
as her husband led her in to lay the plan she had formed 
(for the celebratien of Charlotte’s birth-day) before Mr. 
Eldridge. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
We know not what a day may bring forth. 

Various were the sensations which agitated the mind of 
Charlotte, during the day preceding the evening in which 
she was to meet Montraville. Several times did she almost 
resolve to go to her governess, show her his letter, and be 
guided by her advice. But Charlotte had taken one step 
in the way.of imprudence; and when that is once done, 
there are always innumerable obstacles to prevent the 
erring youth returning to the path of rectitude. Yet these 
obstacles, however forcible they may appear to young 
minds, exist only in the imagination. 

Charlotte feared the anger of her governess: she loved 
her mother, and the very idea of incurring her displeasure 
gave her the greatest uneasiness; but there was a more 
forcible reason still remaining. Should she show the letter 
to Madame Du Pont, she must confess the means by 
which it came into her possession; and what would be 
the consequence? Mademoiselle la Rue would be turned 
out of doors. 

“T must not be ungrateful,” said she. *‘* La Rue is 
very kind to me. Besides, I can, when I see Montraville, 
inform him of the impropriety of our continuing to see or 
correspond with each other, and request him to come no 
more to Chichester.”” 

However prudent Charlotte might be in these resolu- 
tions, she certainly did not take a proper method to cone 
firm herself in them. Several times jn the course of the 
day she indulged herself in reading over the letter; and 
each time she read it, the contents sunk deeper into her 
heart. As evening drew near, she caught herself fre- 
quently consulting her watch. ‘* I wish this foolish meet- 
ing was over,” said she, by way of apology to her own 
heart; ** for when I have seen him, and convinced him 
that my resolution is not to be shaken, I shall feel my 
mind much easier.” 

The appointed hour arrived. Charlotte and Mademoi- 
tlle evaded the eye of vigilance; and Montraville, who 


! condescension : he had craftily brought Belcour with him, 
to entertain Mademoiselle, while he enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted conversation with Charlotte. 

Belcour was a man whose character might be comprised 
in a few words; and as he will. make some figure in the 
ensuing pages, I shall here describe him. He possessed 
a genteel fortune, and had had a liberal education ; dis. 
sipated, thoughtless, and capricious, he paid little regard 
to the moral duties, and: less to the religious ones; eager 
in the pursuit of pleasure, he minded not the miseries he 
inflicted on others, provided his own wishes, however ex- 
travagant, were gratified. Self, darling self, was the idol 
he worshipped, and to that he would have sacrificed the 
interest and happiness of all mankind. Such was the 
friend of Montraville: will not the reader be ready to 
imagine, that the man who could regard such a character, 
must be actuated by the same feelings, follow the same 
pursuits, and be equally unworthy with the person to 
whom he thus gave his confidence ? 

But Montraville was a different character : generous in 
his disposition, liberal in his opinions, and good natured 
almost to a fault; yet eager and impetuous in the pursuit 
of a favourite object, he staid not to reflect on the conse- 
quence which might follow the attainment of his wishes ; 
with a mind ever open to conviction, had he been so for- 
tunate as to possess a friend who would have pointed out 
the cruelty of endeavouring to gain the heart of an inno- 
cent, artless girl, when he knew it was utterly impossible 
for him to marry her, and when the gratification of his 
passion would be unavoidable infamy and misery to her, 
and a cause of never-ceasing remorse to himself; had these 
dreadful consequences been placed before him in a proper 
light, the humanity of his nature would have urged him 
to give up the pursuit ; but Belcour was not this friend ; he 
rather encouraged the growing passion of Montraville; and, 
being pleased with the vivacity of Mademoiselle, resolved 
to leave no argument untried, which he thought might 
prevail on her to be the companion of their intended 
voyage: and he made no doubt but her example, added to 
the rhetoric of Montraville, would persuade Charlotte to 
go with them. 

Charlotte had, when she went out to meet Montraville, 
flattered herself, that her resolution was not to be shaken, 
and that, conscious of the impropriety of her conduct in 
having a clandestine intercourse with a stranger, she 
would never repeat the indiscretion. 

But, alas, poor Charlotte! she knew not the deceitful- 
ness of her own heart, or she would have avoided the trial 
of her stability. 

Montraville was tender, eloquent, ardent, and yet re- 
spectful. ‘* Shaft] I not see you once more,” said he, 
** before I leave England ? will you not bless me by an 
assurance, that when we are divided by a vast expanse of 
sea, I shall not be forgotten ?” 

Charlotte sighed. 

‘© Why that sigh, my dear Charlotte ? could I flatter 
myself that a fear for my safety, or a wish for my welfare 
occasioned it, how happy would it make me!” 

‘I shall ever wish you well, Montraville,” said she; 
“6 but we must meet no more.” 

‘© Oh say not so, my lovely girl; reflect, that when I 
leave my native land, perhaps a few short weeks may ter- 
minate my existence; the perils of the ocean—the dan- 
gers of war— 

‘6 I can hear no more,” said Charlotte in a tremulous 
voice, ** I must leave you.” 

*6 Say you will see me once again.” 

‘* J dare not,” replied she. 

s* Only for one half hour to-morrow evening; ‘tis my 
last request. I shall never trouble you again, Charlotte.” 
** I know not what to say,” cried Charlotte, endeavour- 
ing to draw ber hand out of his: ‘* let me leave you now.” 
** And you will come to-morrow ?” said Montraville, 

** Perhaps I may,” replied she. 





tad waited their coming with impatience, received them 
vith rapturous and unbounded acknowledgments for their 


** Adieu, then, my dear Charlotte—I will live upon 


He kissed her hand. She sighed an adieu, and catch 
ing hold of Mademoiselle’s arm, hastily entered the gare 
den gate. 
RR 
CHAPTER X 
When we have excited Curiosity, it is.but an act of good 
nature to gratify it. 

Montraville was the youngest son of a gentleman of 
fortune, whose family being numerous, he was obliged to 
bring up his sons to genteel professions, by the exercise of 
which they might hope to raise themselves into notice. 

‘© My daughters,” said he, **have been educated like 
gentlewomen; and should I die before they are settled, 
they must have some provision made, to place them above 
the snares and temptations which vice ever holds out to 
the elegant accomplished female, when oppressed by the 
frowns of poverty, and the sting of dependance: my boys, 
with only moderate incomes, when placed in the pulpit, 
at the bar, or in the field, may exert their talents, make 
themselves friends, and raise their fortunes on the basis of 
merit.” 


ther presented him with a commission, and made him a 
handsome provision for his private purse. ** Now, my 
boy,” said he, ** go! seek glory in the field of battle.— 
You have received from me all I shall ever have it in my 
power to bestow: it is certain I have interest to gain you 
promotion ; but be assured that that interest shall never 
be exerted, unless, by your future conduct, you deserve it. 
Remember, your success in life depends entirely on youre 
self. There is one thing I think it my duty to caution you 
against,—the precipitancy with which young men fre- 
quently rush into matrimonial engagements, and, by their 
thoughtlessness, draw many a deserving woman into scenes 
of poverty and distress. A soldier has no business to 
think of a wife, till his rank is such as to place him above 
the fear of bringing into the world a train of helpless inno- 
cents, heirs only to penury and affliction. If, indeed, a 
woman, whose fortune is sufficient to preserve you in that 
state of independence which I would teach you to prize, 
should generously bestow herself on a young soldier, whose 
chief hope of future prosperity depended on his success in 
the field ; if such a woman would offer—every barrier is 
removed, and I should rejoice in an union which would 
promise so much felicity. But, mark me, my boy,—if, 
on the contrary, yeu rush into a precipitate union with a 
girl of little or no fortune, take the poor creature from a 
comfortable home and kind friends, and plunge her into 
all the evils that a narrow income and increasing family 
can inflict, I will leave you to enjoy the blessed fruits of 
your rashness: for, by all that is sacred, neither my ine 
terest nor my fortune shall ever be exerted in your favour. 
I am serious,” continued he; ‘ therefore imprint this 
conversation on your memory, and let it influence your 
future conduct. Your happiness will be always dear to 
me; and I wish to warn you of a rock on which the peace 
of many an honest man has been wrecked; for, believe 
me, the diffieulties and dangers of the longest winter cam- 
paign are much easier to be borne than the pangs that 
would seize your heart when you beheld the children of 
your affection involved in penury and distress, and re- 
flected that it was your own folly and precipitancy that 
had been the prime cause of their sufferings.” 

As this conversation passed but a few hours before Mon- 
traville took leave of his father, it was deeply impressed 
on his mind. When, therefore, Belcour came with him 
to the place of assignation with Charlotte, he directed him 
to inquire of the French woman what were Miss Temple's 
expectations in regard to fortune. 

Mademoiselle informed him, that Charlotte's father pose 
sessed a gentcel independence ; probably he could give his 
daughter a thousand pounds in money if she married to 
his liking ; but she did not think it likely that Mr. Temple 
would agree to ber union with a young soldier on the point 














that hope till we meet again.” 


of embarking for the seat of waf. 


When Montraville chose the profession of arms, his fa- ° 
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culties to Montraville’s union with Charlotte, he continued 
the acquaintance, without reflecting fora moment as to the 
consequences, ——— 
CHAPTER XI. 
Conflict of Love and Duty. 

A week was now gone, and Charlotte continued to meet 
Montraville every evening, though in her heart she had 
resolved that every meeting should be the last. But, alas, 
when Montraville, at parting, would earnestly entreat one 
more interview, that treacherous heart betrayed her; and 
forgetful of its resolution, pleaded the cause of the enemy 
eo powerfully, that Charlotte was unable to resist. Another 
and another meeting ensued; and so well did Montraville 
improve each opportunity, that the heedless girl at length 
confessed no idea could be so painful to her as that of never 
seeing him again. 

** Then we will never be parted,” said he. 

*¢ Ah, Montraville,” replied Charlotte, forcing a smile, 
** how can it be avoided? My parents would never con- 
sent to our union: and even could they be brought to ap- 
prove of it, how should I bear to be parted from my kind, 
my beloved mother ?” ¥ 

**Then you love your parents more than you do me, 
Charlotte ?”” 

** ] hope I do,” said she, blushing and looking down, 
“I hope my affection for them will keep me from infring- 
ing the laws of filial duty.” 

** Well, Charlotte,” said Montraville affectionately, 
** since that is the case, I find I have deceived myself with 
fallacious hopes. I had flattered my fond heart that I 
was dearer to Charlutte than any other being in the world. 
T thought you would, for my sake, have braved the dan- 
gers of the oceons that you would, by your love, have 
softened the hardships of war; and that, should it be my 
fate to fall, your tenderness would cheer the hour of death, 
and smooth my passage to another world. But farewell, 
Charlotte! I see you never loved me. I shall now wel- 
come the friendly ball that deprives me of the sense of my 
misery.” 

**Oh stay, unkind Montraville,” cried she, catching 
hold of his arm, as he pretended to leave her, ** stay, and 
to calin your fears, I will here protest, that was it not for 
the fear of giving pain to the best of parents, and return- 
ing their kindness with ingratitude, I would follow you 
through every danger, and in studying to promote your 
happiness insure my own. But [ must not break my 
mother’s heart, Montraville; or bring the gray hairs of 
my doating grandfather with sorrow to the grave, and. 
make my beloved father distracted. She covered her face 
with her hands, and burst into tears. 

** All these distressing ideas, my dear Charlotte,”’ cried 
Montraville, ** are merely the chimeras of a disturbed 
fancy. Your parents might perhaps grieve at first; but 
when they heard from your own hand that you were with 
aman of honour, and that it was to insure your felicity 
by an union with him, to which you feared they would 
never have given their consent, that you left their pro- 
tection, they will, be assured, forgive an error which love 
alone occasioned, and when we return from America, re- 
ceive you with open arms and tears of juy.”” 

Belcour and Mademoiselle heard the last sentence, and 
conceiving it a proper time to throw in their advice and 
persuasions, approached Charlotte, and so well seconded 
the entreaties of Montraville, that finding Mademoiselle 
intended going with Belcoyr, and feeling her own trea- 
cherous heurt too much inclined to atcompany them, the 
hapless Charlotte consented, that the next evening they 
should bring a chaise to the end of the town, and that 
she would leave her friends, and throw herself entirely 

under the protection of Montraville. ** But should you,” 
said she, looking earnestly at him, her eyes full of tears, 
** forgetful of your promises, and repenting of the engage- 
ments you here voluntarily enter into, torabe and leave 
ae 00 « foreign shore" 


Notwithstanding there appeared insurmountable diffi- | 
| we reach the place of destination, Hymen shall sanctify 
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“ Judge not ‘0 basely of me,” said he. ** The moment 


our love; and when I forget my dear Charlotte, may 
Heaven forget me.” 

Charlotte's heart was too full to reply, and she burst into 
tears. Montraville clasped her in his arms, pressed her 
to his bosom, and calmed the tumult of her grief. He 
saluted her, and took his leave for the night: and Made- 
moiselle and Charlotte hastened to the school. As they 
walked up the garden, Charlotte leaning on Mademoiselle’s 
arm, beginning to recover her spirits, faintly exclaimed, 
** Ah! I have forgotten all that I ought-to have remem. 
bered, in consenting to this intended elopement.” 

** You are a strange girl,” said Mademoiselle, ** you 
never know your own mind two minutes at a time. Just 
now you declared Montraville’s happiness was what you 
prized most in the world; and now I suppose you repent 
having insured that happiness by agreeing to accompany 
him abroad.” 

** Indeed I do repent from my soul,” replied Charlotte ; 
but while discretion points out the impropriety of my con- 
duct, inclination urges me on to ruin.” 

** Ruin! fiddlestick !°? said Mademoiselle; am not I 
going with you? and do I feel any of these qualms ?” 

** You do not renounce a tender father and mother,” 
said Charlotte, sighing. 

‘6 But I hazard my dear reputation,” replied Mademoi- 
selle, assuming consequence. 

** True,” said Charlotte, ** but you do not feel what I 
do.” She then bade her good night; but sleep was a 
stranger to her eyes, and the tear of anguish watered her 


pillow. 
(To be continued.) 


remarkable instance of this despatch was displa 
last time the Empress came My Moscow. Her Majors 
proposed to reside in the mansion of F ‘ince Galitzin, 
which is esteemed the completest edifie- in this city; but 
as it was not sufficiently spacious for her re ception, a teme 
porary addition of woo, larger than the original house, 
and containing a magnificent suite of apartments, was 
begun and finished within the space of six weeks. his 
meteor-like fabric was so handsome and commodious, 
that the materials, which were taken down at her Majesty's 
departure, were to be re-constructed, as a kind of imperial 
villa, upon an eminence near the city.” 





- METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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The Philanthropist. 


WOODEN ECONOMICAL COTTAGES. 
—_— 

A most respectable gentleman, whose name we suppress, 
as he is as unostentatious as he is benevolent, has lately 
erected near the Tide Mill, at Harrington, seven wooden 
cottages, as an experiment to benefit the poor, who are 
generally compelled to live in unwholesome cellars, where 
the family, and often several families, are huddled toge- 
ther in one dark and damp apartment. Each of the Har- 
rington Cottages consist of two rooms, each 12 feet square. 
As we shall in our next enter pretty fully into the descrip- 
tion of these cottages, and the details connected with the 
plan, we must for the present be as brief as possible. The 
erection of these wooden houses brings to our recollection 
the following article, which we transcribe from one of our 
manuscript scrap books. » 





MARKET FOR THE SALE OF MOVEABLE’ WOODEN 
HOUSES, IN MOSCOW. 
(From Coxe’s Travels in the North, page 348.) 

*¢ Among the curiosities of Moscow, I must not omit 
the market for the sale of houses. It is held in a large 
open space in one of the suburbs, and exhibits a great 
variety of ready-made houses, thickly strewed upon the 
ground. The purchaser, who wants a dwelling, repairs to 
this spot, mentions the number of rooms he requires, exa- 
mines the different timbers, which are regularly numbered, 
and bargains for that which suits him. The house is some- 
times paid for on the spot, and taken away by the pur- 
chaser 3 or sometimes the vend ntracts to transport 
and erect it upon the place where it is designed to stand. 


[t may appear incredible.to assert, that a dwelling may | 


be thus bought, removed, raised, and inhabited, within 
the space of a week; but we shall conceive it practicable 
by considering that these ready-made houses are in general 
merely collections of trunks of trees, tenanted and mor- 
taised at each extremity into one another, so that nothing 
more is required than the labour of transporting and re- 
adjusting them. 

** But this summary mode of building is not always 
peculiar to the meaner hovels, as wooden structures of 
very large dimensions and handsome appearance: ere 





occasionally formed in Russia with an expedition almost 
inconceivable to the inhabitants of other countries. A' 
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Co Correspondents. 


Cuszss.—An Old Correspondent, who has favoured us with 
correct solution of the situation No. CXXXIX. proposed in 
our last, wishes to know the author of the new work from 
which it was taken. His nameis Ercole Del Rio, and his 
work is translated into En by Mr. Bingham. We 
have nota copy oursel > William Clements, the 
engraver, Claren er of Pleasant-street, will 
Correspondent, in consideration of 
ich ought to subsist amongst the 
















Mapness.—The piece under this title, which we have had by 


us some weeks, is reserved for our first publication which — 


shall contain a supplement. Several other communiea- 
tions, already acknowledged, wilt be found in that number. 


Lonpon UNIVERSITY.—Our correspondent 4 Parent will per 
ceive that we have adopted his suggestion, by inserting the 
interesting article recommended, which had previously 
attracted our notice as very suitable to the Kaleidoscope. 


Ma. Cannino.—The sketch of this gentleman, recommended 
for insertion by Amicus, shall appear in our next. 


Gop save Tar Kina.—Our musical readers will be pleased 
with the selection we have made for our musical depart 

* ment this week. It is a new and scientific arrangement 
of God Save the King, by that eminent harmonist, Mr.Samuel 
Webbe, whose letter, which we have also transcribed from 
the Harmonicon, is well worth the public attention. 


Monry makes THE Mare TO G0.—We are so much pleased 
with this whimsical dramatic dialogue, that we believe we 
shall make a double use of it. 

We have further to acknowledge the communieations of #7 
R—J.R.D.—Je Ticns—W. C.—W. B—J. B.—Junius—North 
Briton—W. H.—Arthur alias R. 
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Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
E. hire & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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